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THE KYOTO CONFERENCE OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


by 


CHESTER H. ROWELL 


The session of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, Japan, 
from October 28 to November 9, 1929, was the third biennial con- 
ference of the Institute. Previous conferences had been held in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 1 to 15, 1925, and July 15 to 29, 1927. The 
next meeting, in 1931, is to be in China. 

With this record of three increasingly successful conferences; 
with a permanent organization, an international secretariat and 
research department, and with established national groups in the 
member countries, this undertaking in international understanding 
has clearly passed the experimental stage, and is to be reckoned with 
as a going concern of increasing usefulness and responsibility in the 
problems of the Pacific half of the world. 


ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION 


Like most things which have “arrived,” the present Institute of 
Pacific Relations was a growth from smaller beginnings. A full 
account of the 1925 meeting and of the steps leading up to it is 
contained in the number for March 1926, of this series, by J. Merle 
Davis, General Secretary of the Institute. 

The members of subsequent conferences have been chosen in all 
the countries through the provisional international organization 
and national groups set up by the Conference in 1925, or through 
the permanent organization formed in 1927. The Institute is thus 
an unofficial, self-perpetuating body, independent of any govern- 
mental connections. All the governments of the countries concerned, 
however, have manifested a lively and friendly interest in its activi- 
ties. At the meeting of 1929, for instance, messages of greeting were 
read from the heads of the governments of all the member countries. 

The Constitution of the Institute, adopted July 29, 1927, defines 
its object as ‘‘to study the conditions of the Pacific peoples, with 
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a view to the improvement of their mutual relations.” The Institute 
“is constituted by the national units, the names of whose repre- 
sentatives are appended to this Constitution, and by such other 
national units as may hereafter be admitted to membership.’’ The 
units then signing were Australia, Great Britain, Canada, China, 
Japan, New Zealand, and the United States of America. A national 
unit is “‘ A National Council organized for the purpose of the Institute 
or an organization of similar purposes, in any sovereign or autonomous 
State lying within or bordering on the Pacific Ocean or having do- 
minions, colonies, dependencies, territories, mandated or otherwise, 
in the Pacific area, subject to its being approved and admitted to 
membership by the Pacific Council.”” With the approval of the 
Council, ‘‘ Local Groups”’ may be organized in other eligible countries. 

To encourage ‘‘the fullest self-expression of distinct racial or 
territorial groups existing within an eligible country,” it is provided 
that “the Pacific Council and the Secretariat may, with the assent 
of the National Council of such country, enter into direct relations 
with such groups in making arrangements for their representation 
and participation in Conferences.” Groups from Korea and the 
Philippines have attended all the conferences, and Hawaii appeared 
as a separate group at the conferences of 1925 and 1927. Proposals 
for changes in this provision or in its interpretation were made at 
the 1929 Conference on behalf of Korea and the Philippines, and 
are before the Pacific Council for consideration. 

At all the conferences there were also attendants from non-member 
countries, defined as ‘‘observers”’ or ‘“‘guests,’’ but admitted to full 
participation in the discussions. At the Kyoto Conference,there 
were participants from Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
China, Japan, Korea, the U.S.S.R. (Russia), Hawaii, Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
the League of Nations, and the International Labour Office. 

The governing body of the Institute is the Pacific Council, com- 
posed of one representative from each National Council. The 
present members of the Pacific Council are Jerome D. Greene, 
United States, Chairman; F. W. Eggleston, Australia; Newton W. 
Rowell, Canada; David Z. T. Yui, China; Lionel Curtis, Great 
Britain; Inazo Nitobe, Japan, Vice-Chairman; Sir James Allen, New 
Zealand, and Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 

The permanent Secretariat of the Institute is located at Honolulu, 
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Hawaii. The office of the American Council is in New York, at 129 
East 52nd Street. There is also an office of the San Francisco 
Bay Region group at San Francisco, in the Spreckels Building. 
Each of the other National Councils maintains an office in its own 
country. 

The Institute is financed and its research work supported by an 
international budget to which contributions are received from 
the various National Councils, from research foundations and from 
private subscriptions. The national units are autonomous and 
self-supporting. 

PREVIOUS CONFERENCES 
I. HONOLULU, 1925 


The first or ‘‘experimental”’ meeting was held in Honolulu, July 1 
to 15, 1925. It was attended by 111 persons from eight countries: 
Australia, 6; Canada, 5; China, 13; Korea, 5; Japan, 19; New Zealand, 
10, the Philippines, 3, and the United States, 26. There were also 
13 from Hawaii. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford 
University and now Secretary of the Interior, Chairman of the 
American Council, presided at both the first and second conferences, 
and was the first Chairman of the Pacific Council. 

At this meeting the characteristic technique of the Institute was 
tried out and found its justification in experience. It was deter- 
mined that the Institute would be more useful for discussion and 
understanding if it renounced all the other functions of an inter- 
national conference. So the practice was established of passing no 
resolutions, reaching no decisions, recommending no solutions, and 
taking no action. Even the one resolution thanking the hosts for 
their hospitality was ‘‘seconded”’ unanimously but not put to a 
formal vote. Thus the members of the conference represent no 
constituency, have no instructions, and neither win nor lose in any 
discussion. All these are essential features of official conferences, 
charged with the responsibility of decision and action. They are a 
great handicap to the freedom of preliminary discussion and clarifica- 
tion. This half of the task—often the most important part—can 
best be discharged in an unofficial conference, which limits itself 
to this function. At least, so the early leaders of the Institute 
thought, and subsequent experience has confirmed that conclusion. 

The Institute was divided into “round tables,” under experienced 
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leaders, for the give-and-take discussion of the various problems. 
There were also “‘forums’”’ of the whole body, for reports from the 
round tables, and general meetings, open to the public, addressed 
by some of the experts in attendance. The Institute, both in 1925 
and in 1927, was housed and held its meetings in the building of 
the historic Punahou school. 

Especially for the first two meetings, where the Institute was 
feeling its way and establishing itself in the confidence of the Pacific 
peoples, the relatively neutral atmosphere of Hawaii offered an 
ideal setting for the conference. ‘‘ East of the East and West of the 
West,”’ these islands of the sun present in miniature many of the 
problems of the great world whose “‘crossroads’’ they are. American 
in government, institutions and education, but predominantly 
Oriental in population, Hawaii is racially as well as geographically 
the half-way point between the two great streams of humanity. Here 
if anywhere the races have learned to live together, as one community, 
and the interaction of historic cultures is building a homogeneous 
civilization. With only one exception, the chief lines of traffic of 
all the Pacific countries meet and pass in Hawaii. Pan-Pacific 
Congresses of many special groups have long been held in Honolulu. 
The convening of a more ambitious general conference, covering 
all questions, including the most delicate and controversial ones, 
seemed to be but a logical development of this habit. . 

The topics of discussion at the first conference were divided, 
generally, into problems growing out of (1) migration and immigra- 
tion, (2) political, commercial and industrial relations, and (3) 
religious, ethical, and cultural contacts. Some of these questions, 
notably food and population, have been discussed at all three con- 
ferences, and have been major subjects of research. 

At each conference, however, the course of events has thrust one 
immediate and acute question into the foreground. In 1925, this 
question was obviously the Japanese exclusion law, then recently 
passed by the United States. The whole question of immigration 
and emigration and the legal and moral rights of nations with respect 
to it, the pressure of food supply on population and the possibility 
of its relief by emigration; the rdles of the economic factor and of 
race prejudice in the unanimous policy of all the English-speaking 
nations around the Pacific to prevent the immigration of Asiatics, 
and the reasons why the American law aroused indignation while 
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the Australian, New Zealand, and Canadian laws, accomplishing 
the same result by indirection, did not arouse it—all these were 
discussed with a freedom rarely if ever before observed, on so sensitive 
a matter. The result, if not agreement, was at least understanding. 
“Tt is not too much to say,’’ an experienced observer has remarked, 
“that the more patient attitude in Japan and the more generous 
attitude in America, ever since, can be attributed in large part to 
the discussions at this conference and their repercussions in the two 
countries. ”’ 
II. HONOLULU, 1927 


The next conference, held also in Honolulu July 15 to 29, 1927, 
was attended by 127 members, made up as follows: Australia, 5; 
Canada, 13; China, 14; Great Britain, 14; Hawaii, 15; Japan, 18; 
Korea, 3; New Zealand, 5; Philippines, 3; United States, 44; League 
of Nations, 2; International Labour Office, 1. Upon the invitation 
of the Pacific Council, the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
took the responsibility of organizing the British group. Members 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations and of the International 
Labour Office attended as unofficial observers. 

There having been two years of preparation, with a permanent 
central secretariat and research department and the national 
organizations of the member groups, this conference was much better 
‘‘documented”’ than the previous one. “Data papers”’ printed or 
mimeographed, on all the subjects discussed, were distributed, and 33 
formal “‘documents,”’ some of them summaries of extensive mono- 
graphs, are included in the published proceedings of the Institute. 

Round table discussions were held on the following subjects: 

1. Tariff Autonomy in China. 
2. Extraterritoriality in China. 
3. Foreign Concessions and Settlements in China. 
4. Foreign Missions and Pacific Relations. 
5. Population and Food Supply. 
6. Industrialization and Foreign Investments. 
7. Immigration and Emigration in the Pacific. 
8. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 
g. International Education and Communications. 
10. Pacific Mandates. 
11. The Future of the Institute. 
There were also ‘‘forums’”’ on several of these subjects. 
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Opening statements were made by the chairmen of the various 
delegations, F. W. Eggleston, Australia; General Sir Arthur Currie, 
Canada; David Z. T. Yui, China; Sir Frederick Whyte, Great 
Britain; M. Sawayanagi, Japan; Helen K. Kim, Korea; Walter 
Nash, New Zealand; F. C. Fisher, Philippines, and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, United States. Evening addresses were also made by 
Herbert E. Gregory, Peter H. Buck, Chester H. Rowell, Yusuke 
Tsurumi, and Mrs. Sophia Chen Zen, and closing addresses by Sir 
Frederick Whyte, William Hung, Yusuke Tsurumi, Jerome D. 
Greene, and Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

A full account of the proceedings, including summaries of the 
round table discussions, and reprints or abstracts of many of the 
documents and addresses, is contained in the volume, ‘“‘ Problems 
of the Pacific,’’ by Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary, published 
by the University of Chicago Press in 1928. 

As at the previous conference, the course of events again brought 
one immediate question to the foreground. This was, of course, 
the stirring events going on in China, on the eve of the formal 
unification of the country under the Nationalist Government, and 
especially the then strained relations between Britain and China. 
The first three days of discussion were wholly given up to questions 
concerning China. Before the end of the session the British and 
Chinese groups held a number of meetings together, to see if they 
could not reach agreements among themselves which the Institute 
as such was precluded from making. These meetings were so suc- 
cessful that when the Chinese group returned to their own country, 
Sir Frederick Whyte, head of the British group, returned with them. 
He has been in China a large part of the time ever since, as Adviser 
to the Nationalist Government. Unquestionably the relations thus 
established have been an important factor in the better relations 
between Britain and China, ever since. 


THE Kyoto CONFERENCE, 1929 
Following its two previous meetings in Honolulu, in 1925 and 
1927, the third session of the Institute of Pacific Relations was held 
in Kyoto, Japan, from October 28 to November 9, 1929. As the most 
considerable international conference ever held in Japan, or, prob- 
ably, in the Orient, it attracted widespread attention in the press 
and from the people of Japan and China. Some apprehension was 
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felt, in important circles in both Japan and China, that a meeting 
whose first policy was outspoken frankness on the most sensitive 
and controversial questions would provoke rather than allay bad 
feelings. Occidental representatives of the Institute who went to 
the Orient in advance of the meeting were warned in China against 
Japanese propaganda, while in Japan fears were expressed that 
Chinese propagandists would use the Institute as a forum to bring 
Japan ‘‘on the carpet,”’ with British and Americans as sympathetic 
listeners. Those in all the countries who had attended the previous 
sessions of the Institute were confident, on the basis of past expe- 
rience, that its technique would justify itself as an instrument of 
good will rather than of friction and propaganda, and the event 
justified their expectations. Even certain sharp differences of opinion 
and over-blunt accusations, which in an official conference could 
easily have precipitated a major international crisis, turned out in an 
unofficial conference to act rather as safety-valves for the relief of 
pressure. The very fact that things could be, and were, said face 
to face which had before been one-sided charges, not only clarified 
the issues themselves, but led to the discussion in better and more 
friendly understanding of all the related questions. Without the 
previous experiences at Honolulu, the experiment of meeting on the 
“hot spot” and there discussing the very questions which most 
divided nations might have been unjustifiably rash. As it was, the 
invitation of the Japanese group to hold the meeting in Japan, 
while bold, was in no sense reckless, and was, in the opinion even 
of those who had at first been doubtful, more than justified by the 
success of the conference. 

For the first time the entire Pacific world was represented, in- 
cluding all the peoples in or facing the Pacific Ocean, with the 
exception of those on the west coast of South America, and all the 
countries exercising sovereignty or dominion therein. Members 
or observers were present from Australia, Great Britain, Canada, 
China, France, Japan, Korea, the League of Nations, and the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Soviet Russia, and the United States of America, 
including Hawaii. The total attendance at Kyoto, including 
members, observers, families and secretaries, was 341. There were 
193 delegates from member groups, who, with the 10 observers, the 
invited Korean group of 7, and the Central Secretariat of 8, made 
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218 actual participants in the Conference. The division of these 
was: Australia, 11; Great Britain, 15; Canada, 29; China, 31; 
France, 1; Japan, 48; Korea, 7; League of Nations, 2; International 
Labour Office, 3; Mexico, 1; the Netherlands, 1; New Zealand, 6; 
Philippines, 8; Soviet Russia, 2; United States, 45; Central Secre- 
tariat, 8. The largest total attendance was 88, from the United 
States, and the next was 68, from Japan. 

The occupational distribution of the membership was quite as 
wide as the geographic one. Most of the national councils had 
endeavored to divide their groups fairly evenly between technical 
experts and men of affairs. Of the full members, 33 were women. 
The largest single group was 72 “‘ professors,”’ of whom 12 were college 
presidents. The technical experts of the Conference came largely, 
but not entirely, from this group. Next was business, represented 
by 44, including 11 bankers. ‘‘ Publicist’’ perhaps best characterizes 
25, including ex-ambassadors, social workers, and representatives of 
many non-occupational activities. There were 18 journalists, 
including the heads or important executives of every press association 
in the world and the editors or publishers of the most important 
newspapers in Japan. Religious workers numbered 17; lawyers, 6; 
labor leaders, 4; and physicians, 1. Five of the members had titles 
of nobility and two titles of knighthood; and seven were members 
of the Parliaments of their respective nations. Several others had 
been members of the cabinets or governments of their respective 
countries. Present members of governments were of course ineligible. 
This fact had deprived the Institute, during the year, of two chair- 
men of the Pacific Council—Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, who resigned 
on becoming Secretary of the Interior in the Cabinet of President 
Hoover, and his successor, Junnosuke Inouye, who likewise resigned 
on becoming Minister of Finance in the government of Japan. 
It is an open secret that Dr. David Z. T. Yui, who succeeded to the 
chairmanship and served throughout the Conference, would have 
become similarly ineligible except for his declination of membership 
in the government of China. 


The chairmen of the national groups were: 

Australia, Hon. F. W. Eggleston, Late Attorney-General and 
Minister of Railways, State of Victoria. 

Great Britain, Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham, Lord Chancellor 
in the late Conservative Government. 
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Canada, Hon. Newton W. Rowell, K.C., President of the Privy 
Council of the Government of Canada, 1917-20. 


China, Dr. David Z. T. Yui, General Secretary, National Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. of China. 


Japan, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, Member of the House of Peers; formerly 
Under-Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 


New Zealand, W. B. Matheson, Government Representative at 
International Agricultural Conference at Rome. 

United States, Jerome D. Greene, of Lee, Higginson & Co., Bankers, 
New York. 


Dr. Nitobe acted as chairman of the Conference, Lord Hailsham 
as vice-chairman, and Dr. Yui as chairman of the Pacific Council. 

The meetings were held in Kyoto, for nearly eleven hundred years 
prior to the Restoration of 1868, the Imperial City of Japan, amid 
surroundings of unsurpassed beauty, and the Conference was enter- 
tained with all the grace and hospitality for which Japan is famous. 
Members were supplied with passes on all the railroads in Japan, 
Korea, and South Manchuria, and many excursions were provided. 
The City of Kyoto itself, the art center of Japan, with its many 
ancient monuments and its still-Japanese life, was an object lesson 
to Occidental visitors in the merging of the ancient cultures of 
the East with the machine age of the West. Many members of the 
Conference from other countries also visited China before or after 
the session, and part of the British and American delegations went 
clear around the world, coming to Japan by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and returning across the Pacific. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Conference opened on October 28, with a public session in the 
Hinode auditorium, at which Dr. Inazo Nitobe, chairman of the 
Conference, delivered a distinguished opening address, the principal 
response to which was made by Lord Hailsham. Messages of 
greeting and interest were read from the Prime Minister or Chief 
of State of each of the member countries. At an evening session 
the same day, brief abstracts of their “opening statements” were 
given by the chairman of the member groups and the full printed 
statements were distributed. 
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At this meeting the first public ‘“‘clash,”’ as the headline writers 
call it, occurred. Actually, it was not serious, but, occurring in a 
public meeting, and at a time when the Conference had not yet 
acquired full momentum, it attracted sufficient attention in the 
press of the world to call for its mention here. 

The opening statement on behalf of China, by Dr. David Z. T. 
Yui, as delivered, included nothing controversial, but the written 
statement, distributed at the same time, contained a paragraph, to 
which Mr. M. Zumoto, of the Japanese group, took exception, 
saying that it was an implied charge that the Japanese Government 
was responsible for the death of Chang Tso-lin. The paragraph 
was as follows: 

“Another instance is the murder of Chang Tso-lin. The reports 
of technical experts show that it was considered physically impossible 
for any Chinese or group of Chinese to have carried out so large an 
undertaking as this one was at a point on the railway which was so 
strictly guarded by Japanese soldiers. Moreover, the bombs were 
so skillfully planted and they were exploded in such scientific preci- 
sion in time and in relation to Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s private car 
that the whole affair could not have taken place except as the result 
of a most thorough preparation in advance and of a very exact opera- 
tion at the moment by the perpetrators. It may never be possible 
to fix the guilt upon any party for this murderous outrage. Mean- 
time, the world may rightly be thankful that it did not result in a 
much greater catastrophe.” 

Mr. Zumoto rose to protest and to demand the right to answer 
the “‘charge,’’ and there was a tense moment, which, however, the 
tactful management of Dr. Nitobe, as chairman, and of Jerome 
D. Greene, head of the American group, soon relieved. There was 
some sharp discussion afterwards, behind scenes, but nothing further 
was heard of the incident in the conference itself, and it is mentioned 
here, not as any part of the conference proceedings, but only as an 
illustration of one of the several rocks, against which collision was 
avoided. 

ROUND TABLE TOPICS 

The active work of the Conference began the next day in the 
Miyako Hotel, Kyoto. The members were divided into “round 
tables’’ for the discussion of questions in the agenda. These were 
held each morning of the session, for two weeks. Evening meetings 
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of the entire conference were also held nearly every day. The 
afternoons were given to committee and group meetings, to sight- 
seeing, and to a remarkable series of entertainments arranged by 
the Japanese Council of the Institute. 

One of the difficult questions was publicity. This problem had 
given rise to pronounced differences of opinion at the previous con- 
ference in Honolulu, in 1927, with the result that the newspapers 
complained that they could not get the news of the meetings either 
adequately or promptly. At all the conferences, it has been considered 
important that the discussions at the round tables should be con- 
ducted with a freedom and informality which would be impossible 
in the presence of representatives of the press. Nevertheless, much 
of what is brought out in these discussions is of world-wide interest, 
and most of it, with two important exceptions, may very properly 
be given to the press. These two exceptions, however, are precisely 
the two things to which a superficial reportorial standard assigns 
first place—that is, ‘‘names” and “clashes.” 

At the Kyoto conference this difficulty was met by conferences 
with the press, immediately after each round table, by authorized 
spokesmen, who gave out, practically in full, everything that had 
happened or been said, except for the names of the speakers, but 
who laid their emphasis rather on constructive discussions than on 
personal ‘‘clashes.”” These latter, in fact, were surprisingly few, 
and when they occasionally did occur they served rather to clear 
the air to lead to more understanding and friendly argument there- 
after. It was feared by some of the members, however, that if these 
meetings had been public, many more such incidents would have 
been precipitated, for ‘‘home consumption,’’ and that the press 
reports would have given the people of the world a greatly exag- 
gerated idea of their importance. It was also desirable that the re- 
ports should emphasize rather the things said than the persons who 
said them. These two purposes were accomplished by the method 
of indirect instead of direct contact between the meetings and the 
press. Probably nothing was lost of the actual news, since, in fact, 
there was practically nothing to conceal, but doubtless there was 
some loss in the vividness and individuality of the news reports, 
and doubtless some decrease in the quantity of news cabled, and 
in the fraction of that which editors thought worth publishing. In 
Japan itself, however, the papers took and printed all they could 
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get. The spokesmen in the daily news conferences were Chester 
H. Rowell, in English, and M. Zumoto, in Japanese. 

The first three days of the Conference, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, October 29, 30, and 31, were devoted to the impact of 
Occidental and Oriental civilizations, under the title of ‘“The Machine 
Age and Traditional Culture.” There was a double purpose in thus 
spending three days in what some impatient realists from Western 
countries stigmatized as ‘‘academic’”’ discussion. The first was the 
inherent importance and interest of the subject itself. The second 
was that this interval on a non-controversial subject served to 
establish acquaintance, promote personal confidence, and work out 
the technique of the conference to those who were new to it, and 
thereby to establish a momentum which would aid in carrying it 
over the more difficult ground of the following days. Experience 
fully justified this expectation. The effect of the machine age on 
the decay of traditional cultures in architecture, manners, and the 
fine arts was discussed, with consideration of the ideals to be aimed 
at in these three fields of culture, and also in social and ethical ideas, 
marriage and the family, and religion. 

The remainder of the first week was devoted to tables on China’s 
Foreign Relations and Extraterritoriality, including the Settlements 
and Concessions. This discussion was marked by the presentation 
of a definite plan for the settlement of the question of extraterri- 
toriality, by Professor James T. Shotwell, together with suggestions 
by Professor Kenzo Takayanagi and Dr. M. Joshua Bau, and others. 
In accordance with the policy of the Conference, no decision was 
reached and no recommendation made. 

The next three days, November 4, 5, and 6 were devoted to round 
tables on Manchuria. This, naturally, was the most delicate ques- 
tion of all, and was the only one on which any apprehension had been 
felt as to the usefulness of the Conference. At a public evening 
meeting, on this question, the newspapers were again able to report 
a “clash.” At this meeting, Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka, formerly Vice- 
President of the South Manchuria Railway, spoke of the economic 
benefits conferred on Manchuria and on the Chinese by Japanese 
investments and activities incidental to their control of the railroad, 
and Dr. Shu-hsi Hsu, Professor of International Law at Yenching 
University, replied, conceding many of the economic advantages 
but claiming that they had been obtained ‘‘at too high a price.” 
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The program of the evening provided no opportunity for rebuttal 
by Mr. Matsuoka, and there was feeling manifest among some of 
the Japanese group which the newspapers, in their tradition that a 
“clash”’ is always news, did not fail to note. However, the tact- 
fulness of Lord Hailsham, Chairman of the meeting, and the gracious- 
ness of Mr. Matsuoka himself, caused the meeting to pass off 
smoothly at the time. The next morning, at a plenary round table 
of the members, Mr. Matsuoka replied to Professor Hsu. The 
meeting was not public, but the speech was at once given to the 
press, in full, by the spokesmen of the Institute. Thus another 
“incident”’ proved to be of only journalistic importance. To the 
Institute, itself, the final result was probably an improvement in 
understanding, and therefore ultimately of good feeling. Many 
of the conference members were amused after the morning meeting 
to find Mr. Matsuoka and Professor Hsu continuing the discussion 
privately and amicably over the lunch table. 

The dispute between Soviet Russia and China over the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad was at its height during the sessions of the Institute, 
but only one session of one round table was devoted to this aspect 
of the Manchurian question. This was due, first, to the lack of 
adequate documentation, on a situation which had arisen only just 
before the assembling of the Conference and was changing every 
day, and second, to the fact that the Russian observers did not 
construe their commission to include the right to discuss the case 
from the Russian standpoint. There was, therefore, only a summary 
of the facts, from the Chinese side, supplemented by statements 
from several Occidental members who had recently been in Russia 
of what they understood to be the Russian version. 

The other sessions concentrated on South Manchuria and the 
problems presented by the economic interests of Japan and the 
great population movement of Chinese immigrants into a territory 
under Chinese sovereignty, but in which Japan exercised some polit- 
ical functions growing out of its treaty rights for the protection and 
administration of the railroad. 

On Wednesday, November 6, in addition to the further discussion 
of the Manchurian problem, questions of the financial element in 
China’s foreign relations, of the relation of ‘‘ concessions” and “‘settle- 
ment’’ to extraterritoriality, and of food and population were 
discussed. The following day was devoted to diplomatic relations 
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in the Pacific, and on Friday the same question was continued with 
further discussion of extraterritoriality. The final day was devoted 
to group meetings on the future of the Institute and to a closing 
banquet. Evening meetings of the full membership and guests, open 
to press, were also held on most of these subjects. 

The subject of ‘‘Communications” was also considered for inclu- 
sion in the tentative agenda, but before the meeting opened the 
Japanese Government had itself taken the initiative in reducing the 
radio and cable rates on ordinary press dispatches and had thus 
made superfluous any discussion on the principal item under this 
head. Group meetings of those particularly interested were held, 
and plans were considered regarding possible research projects in 
the field of communications and news service in the Pacific region. 

The Pacific Council accepted the invitation of the China Council 
to hold the next conference in China in 1931. Dr. David Z. T. Yui 
was elected chairman of that Conference. Mr. Jerome D. Greene, 
chairman of the American Council, was chosen chairman of the 
Pacific Council, with Dr. Inazo Nitobe as first vice-chairman and 
Hon. Newton W. Rowell second vice-chairman. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Since the Institute reaches no conclusions, takes no action, and 
passes no resolutions, an account of its proceedings can not give 
“‘results’”’ and must consist largely of an abstract of its discussions. 
Most of these took place in the ‘‘round tables.” These meetings 
were not open to the public, but full records were kept of their 
proceedings, omitting only the names of the individuals expressing 
the various opinions. A complete account of these discussions can 
be found in ‘‘ Problems of the Pacific, 1929,” edited by J. B. Condliffe, 
Research Secretary of the Institute, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. Only a summary will be attempted here. 


I. The Machine Age and Traditional Culture 


As already mentioned the first three days were devoted to the 
non-controversial but very fundamental as well as interesting ques- 
tion of the impact of Western and Eastern civilization under the 
general title of ‘‘The Machine Age and Traditional Culture.” 
Following is the syllabus on which the discussions were based: 
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1. In what respects and to what degree does the growth of 
industry and science inevitably lead to the decay of a tradi- 
tional culture, as regards for example: 


(a) Architecture? 
(b) Manners? 
(c) Art? 


2. What, if any, fundamental changes does the Machine Age 
bring, as regards for example: 
(a) The traditional social and ethical ideas? 
(b) The conception of the family, its size, the relation- 
ship between men and women, and marriage? 
(c) Religion? 


3. Considering all the circumstances, what ideals should be 
aimed at in respect of: 


(a) Architecture, manners, and art? 
(b) Social and ethical ideas? 

(c) Marriage and family? 

(d) Religion? 


4. What program shall we set before us for realizing these 
ideas and ideals? 


There were five round tables under the leadership of Lord Hail- 
sham, Frederick P. Keppel, William H. Kilpatrick, Archibald Rose, 
and L. K. Tao. 

Naturally the place of meeting itself, in the historic center of art 
and culture of Japan, was an ideal laboratory for the observation of 
the impact of two civilizations in the country where their merger is 
most complete. The Japanese delegation had prepared an important 
series of papers on the various aspects of Japanese culture but the 
discussion soon included China and the Occidental countries. In 
Japan, it was pointed out, Western institutions found an already 
integrated nation, united in loyalty to the Emperor and under the 
guidance of a feudal aristocracy. Many of these features survived 
into the new life, and made possible the taking over the additions 
from Western culture systematically under ordered planning. China, 
on the other hand, was decentralized and democratic. With the 
destruction of the Manchu dynasty, the whole structure of govern- 
ment had to be rebuilt from its foundations. Confucian conservatism, 
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moreover, predisposed the people to compromise and temporize, 
rather than to follow radically new ideas to a ruthlessly logical 
conclusion. Thus the change in China is slower, but may finally 
be even more far-reaching. Many of the present leaders of China 
are young men educated abroad. The adoption of the vernacular 
as a literary medium may put a barrier of language between the 
new culture of China and its classic tradition. 

It was pointed out, however, that the ‘“‘ Machine Age” is only a 
little older in the Occident than in the Orient, and that it met there 
also a ‘‘traditional culture’ which, outside the fields of mechanics 
and physical science, has not yet made its full adjustments. 

Architecture is the pivot of the arts and is also the one which most 
directly reflects changes in the conditions of living. The beauty of 
the old architecture, in China and Japan, was a product of tradition, 
and of handicraftsmanship. The Machine Age tends to make ar- 
chitecture and furniture standardized, cheap, and practical. To 
develop it also into beauty and dignity has been a slow process, even 
in the lands of its origin. In the Orient there has been at times a 
tendency, especially in the growing and rapidly modernized cities 
to an uncritical borrowing of Western forms. Against this there has 
been also a mere traditionalism, in respect to the old forms without 
their spirit in new materials. Outside the windows of the conference 
room was a monster Japanese “‘torii,’’ unrelated to its surroundings 
which would have been physically impossible in the old materials 
and was the wrong thing to do with the new ones. On the other 
hand, the Rockefeller medical buildings in Peking in one fashion 
and the buildings of Yenching and Ginling in another had sought 
to combine Eastern architecture with Western usefulness in a very 
practical way. Chinese homes composed of many buildings around 
successive courts and designed for the housing of a patriarchal family 
have beauty and dignity but they cost too much in modern values. 
They require too many servants and they are not well adapted to 
modern conveniences. The problem of retaining the ancient beauty 
of Oriental architecture without foregoing the convenience, economy, 
and efficiency of Western building is not yet solved, but it was gen- 
erally felt that the retrocession in beauty is only transitional and 
that the advances in practical convenience are very great. Electric 
lights, plumbing, and heating apparatus are worth having even if 
they raise some questions which art has not yet answered. 
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There was less discussion of the fine arts in the narrower sense 
owing to the dearth of experts on these subjects in the conference, 
but some very interesting discussions took place on the clash of 
Western and Eastern technique in painting, and on new develop- 
ments in poetry, dramatic art, and literature. 

Both in the Orient and in the Occident, the break-up of the old 
fixed relations of people has produced a certain confusion in their 
manners to each other. A modern office could not operate if every 
man rose each time a woman employee entered or left the room. 
There is no room for ‘‘after you”’ in entering or leaving a street car. 
The question of telephone manners—whether the person calling or 
the person called shall be the one to wait—is a cause of endless 
contests between secretaries. An office elevator will carry more 
people if men do not remove their hats. The automobile has intro- 
duced new standards of traffic manners, in which women drivers 
can have no precedence over men. Western visitors thought the 
incessant blowing of automobile horns in Japanese and Chinese 
streets bad manners, but it was explained that pedestrians in these 
countries still use the whole street and that only the traffic regulations 
of America made reasonable automobile manners possible. 

The elaborate courtesies of old Japan were a part of the feudal 
classification of its people. Modern conditions, mingling all classes, 
made simpler manners necessary, but spread good manners to wider 
circles of the people. In factories and on trains and street cars, 
and in modern style shops, many of the old forms are physically 
impossible. The younger generation have developed no new forms 
in their place and bad manners result. It was agreed that this aspect 
of life is in a state of transitional confusion in both Orient and 
Occident. 

It is in the family institution and related problems that the impact 
of the Machine Age affects life most intimately. The discussion 
turned at first largely on the Oriental family but at the challenge 
of Oriental members, Western members subjected the conditions 
of their own countries to an examination which revealed changes 
scarcely less remarkable. 

Life in the Orient has been based on the family. The Emperor 
in Japan was considered as the head of the great national family 
and this conception still permeates much of the intense loyalty of 
the people to the person of the Emperor. The feudal institutions 
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were largely on a family basis. In more decentralized China, the 
family in the larger Oriental sense, including all the living generations 
and their conscious unity with the past and the future, was and to 
a considerable extent still is the object of the people’s strongest 
loyalties. While romantic love has of course never been absent from 
human nature, the foundation of the family, in both these countries, 
has been loyalty to the institution rather than the fruition of personal 
romance, which in the West has been elevated, in literature, in art, 
and in life, into an almost mystic idealism. Marriages in the East 
have therefore tended to be ‘‘arranged’’ on family and social con- 
siderations, while in the West they tended to ‘‘happen’’ by personal 
attraction. The ideal family in the East includes all the living 
generations constituting, when possible, one household under patri- 
archal rule, while in the West it was conceived rather as consisting 
of the two parents and their children. Economic considerations, 
however, even before the Machine Age, tended to break up the tribal 
family and the “five generation home” was rather an ideal than 
the common type. 

A different position of women; the veneration of ancestors and 
their shrines and graves and the fixation of the family through 
the generations to one spot, were the natural result of the Eastern 
family structure. In the West, on the other hand, came all the 
conflicts resulting from the idealization of romantic love as the 
one accepted basis for entering into marriage but the establishment 
of religious, social, and ethical sanctions which made faithfulness 
in the family relation, once established, the supreme obligation, 
enforced by taboos, regardless of the continuance or the waning of 
that sentiment. While the family was the most central and fixed 
institution of life, the relation of parents and children naturally 
shared that fixity with its obligations of authority and obedience. 

The Machine Age and modern conditions necessarily break up 
the immobility of populations and the inflexibility of traditions on 
which the Oriental clan family rested. As the younger people move 
to the cities, where they may frequently change employment and 
residence, or travel more about the country, the family tends to 
become a one-generation institution. Economic opportunity gives 
a new independence to women. Greater freedom of personal contact 
among young people, and more separation from the family, produces 
more marriages of personal choice. The rapid change of standards 
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also produces a greater differences of opinion between parents and 
children and decreases parental authority. The Impact of the 
Machine Age upon family life has thus been the most revolutionary 
force that has shaken Oriental civilization in modern times. 

In the Western world, the only absolute revolution in family life 
has been in Russia but there has been much discussion whether the 
more conservative countries are or are not tending in the Russian 
direction. The religious, economic, and moral, sanctions have been 
removed or greatly weakened in Russia and they are not so strong 
anywhere as they once were. It was, however, agreed that the 
revolutionary ideas much exploited in certain circles in the younger 
generation are much more talk than fact. British and especially 
Canadian members expressed a more conservative view than some 
Americans. 

There was only a brief discussion of birth control though its pos- 
sible major importance, with reference to the population problem 
of the Orient and of the Occident wherever that problem becomes 
acute, was recognized. 

One round table discussion was also given to the effect of the 
Machine Age on religion which had been much more fully considered 
at previous conferences. There was, however, a noticeable change in 
the character and scope of the discussions. The previous conferences 
in 1925 and 1927 had for the most part been concerned with the 
missionary movement and its place in international relations. The 
anti-Christian movement in China naturally directed attention to a 
reexamination of the purposes and methods of missionary proselytiz- 
ing. At the 1929 conference, on the other hand, the problem was 
approached rather in a comparative way, by an examination of the 
effect upon traditional religions of the new scientific ideas of the 
Machine Age. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of the problem was provided 
by one of the Japanese data papers entitled ‘‘The Machine Age and 
Religion.” Starting with a reference to an eminent engineer, the 
author proceeded to mention the ideas of Spengler, Henry Ford, 
Charles Beard, Epictetus, Bryce, Zola, Dreiser, van Loon, Maxim 
Gorky, Veblen, Adam Smith, Hen Twei-tze, Confucius, Stuart 
Chase, Ramsay Macdonald, Dean Inge, Karl Marx, John Knox, 
John Wesley, Martin Luther, Goethe, Jesus, Sun Yat-sen, Walter 
Lippmann, Havelock Ellis, and the prophet Amos. These are not 
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the only names which occur in this brief paper which leaves with 
the reader a vivid impression of the confusion of new ideas which 
modern Japan is trying to assimilate to its ancient culture. 

It was made clear that in every land there was much the same 
confusion. Religious beliefs and observances can hardly remain 
unaffected when a changing economic order is so profoundly affecting 
social organization and ethical standards. The relation between 
patriotism and religion, the connection of the decline of religion with 
changes in the family system and the weakening of parental au- 
thority, the dependence of ethical standards upon religious beliefs, 
the effect of democracy upon established religion, the conflict between 
scientific thought and religious tradition, open up vast areas for 
discussion. 

While the round tables hardly did more than mention the main 
problems, sufficient was said to indicate the variety and complexity 
of the reactions in different groups. Catholic authority maintains 
traditional beliefs; Protestant insistence upon the authority of the 
Bible is scarcely less powerful. The conflict of new ideas is among 
the intellectuals rather than the masses of the people. The chief 
interest of the discussions lay in the revelation of new aspects of the 
conflict between science and religion, particularly in the emphasis 
laid upon the incompatibility of the anthropomorphic, magical ele- 
ments in traditional religions and with a scientific attitude to life’s 
problems. It was pointed out that the keenest criticism and most 
embittered controversies centered around those aspects of corporate 
worship and intercession which were most akin to the invocation 
of magic, appeals to the unknown led by experts and made en masse 
by large numbers of people. There was much less disposition to 
question the compatibility of personal mysticism with modern 
science. In this respect particularly, the exchange of comparative 
experience between Western and Eastern countries was illuminating. 
Indeed, the chief result of the discussion was the revelation of the 
problem as one common to all traditional religions. 

As this brief summary will indicate, the round tables made no 
effort to cover the whole range of subjects mentioned in the syllabus. 
Still less did they attempt to be conclusive, or to reach fundamental 
agreement. Consistently with the purpose of the Institute, the 
discussions were regarded rather as an exchange of ideas. In this 
respect they were of great value. Few of the participants came away 
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without having been stimulated by perceiving new angles of thought. 
This was particularly true because of the freshness of the comparative 
approach to the problem as one common to both East and West. 


II. Food and Population in the Pacific 


The first conference in 1925 concentrated a great deal of its 
attention upon the international consequences of the immigration 
restriction policies pursued by the English-speaking countries in 
the Pacific. One result of these discussions wasa realization that the 
facts of population, land utilization, and food supply provide 
the ground plan of Pacific relations. Many of these facts, however, 
are missing, and there are many policies of international importance 
based at present upon hypotheses and assumptions which no scientific 
investigator will accept for lack of sufficient evidence. For this 
reason the second conference in 1927 made an effort to open up the 
discussion of population problems, so as to reveal the areas where 
facts were lacking, and where research was therefore necessary. 
A series of research projects in this general field was subsequently 
started as part of the continuous research program of the Institute. 
These studies are necessarily slow in getting under way and still 
slower in producing results, but the 1929 conference had before it the 
first tentative conclusions of expert investigations in Australia, 
China, and Japan. 

One interesting result was at once apparent. The research studies 
are removing these questions from the realm of vague amateur 
discussion of general principles and prejudices to more detailed expert 
consideration of particular problems. In the transition period, before 
the research studies are completed, there is some difficulty in arrang- 
ing profitable round table discussion. The experts on the subject 
desire technical interchanges concerning methods and comparative 
results, the laymen are eager to consider more general policies and 
international consequences. This conflict of purposes is apparent 
in the syllabus of questions printed below. The first five questions 
were drawn up by a small committee of experts, but proved unsuitable 
for general round table purposes. The remaining questions, taken 
up by a later and more selected round table group, gave rise to more 
profitable discussion. The Institute is confronted in this respect 
with an interesting problem of conference organization. The 
membership of its conferences has been carefully selected so as to 
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combine both “‘special’’ and “‘general’”’ knowledge. There has been 
a reluctance to divide the experts from the laymen on any subject. 
But experience at Kyoto has shown the necessity of devising more 
complicated technique, so that expert groups may function in such 
a way as to achieve their specialized purposes, while at the same 
time their technical knowledge is utilized for the preparation of the 
more general discussion in the larger round tables. 


Following is the syllabus of questions upon which the discussions 
were based: 


1. What are the population policies of the various nations? 
(a) No policy at all 
(b) A policy 
i Laissez faire 
ii. Definite direct interference 
With quantity of population 
(1) Attitude favoring increase 
(2) Attitude favoring limitation of in- 
crease 
(3) Actual measures taken (taxation, 
immigration, industrialization, land 
development, etc.) 
With quality of population 
(1) Racial consideration 
(2) Eugenic consideration 
(3) Actual measure taken 
(c) The results of the above policies 


2. What are the public opinions and social uses in regard to the 
control of population? 
(a) Public opinion 
i. In regard to attitude of controlling population 
ii. In regard to actual measures to be taken 
(b) Social usages 
i. Birth control 
ii. Retarded marriage age, etc. 
(c) The result or effect of public opinion and social 
usages upon population growth 


3. How are population policies and public opinions influenced 
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by the possibilities of food supply, land utilization, in- 
dustrial development, or immigration? 
(a) What is the maximum population to be maintained 
by food resources in each country? 
(b) What are the forces which prevent the utmost 
utilization of land for the production of food? 
(c) What are the possibilities for industrial develop- 
ment? 
(d) What are the possibilities of immigration? 
(e) Other considerations 


4. Is there any noteworthy fact in the increase, decrease, or 
movement of population? Is the distribution of population 
according to age, sex, or social class changing? 


5. What will be the political, economical, cultural consequences 
of the differential rates of population growth among nations 
bordering the Pacific? What is the most reasonable way of 
straightening out the difficult situations arising from the 
above conditions? 


6. What elements in the food and population problems of the 
Pacific are likely to give rise to international difficulties? 


7. In what forms are these difficulties likely to take shape in 
conflicting national policies? 


8. What steps can be taken to anticipate and forestall these 
difficulties? 


The round tables began with statements of national policy as 
far as they could be made by individuals. There was no attempt 
to do more than sketch the broad outlines of the population problems 
of the Pacific as they presented themselves to individual members 
with first-hand knowledge of particular regions. One broad fact 
emerged from these preliminary presentations. The situation in the 
United States and the British Dominions is broadly comparable. 
In all there are rapidly increasing populations which have not yet 
reached the saturation point. The agricultural depression of recent 
years has tended to slow up the rate of increase but the agricultural 
and other resources of these areas are not yet utilized to maximum 
advantage. The increase of population is proceeding partly by 
immigration and partly by natural increase. Comparatively low 
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birth rates are offset by death rates much lower than in most coun- 
tries. The outstanding example is New Zealand where the death 
rate, because of an exceptionally low rate of infant mortality, is 
the lowest in the world. 

While there is fairly general agreement in these countries that 
there is room for greater population, and that increased numbers 
will for some time to come be compatible with rising standards of 
living, yet public opinion regards the selection of immigrants as a 
matter of primary importance. The strength of this feeling was made 
very clear. It tends to take the form of regarding established na- 
tional policies as sacrosanct and not open to change or even discussion. 
The reasoning behind these attitudes is partly racial and political, 
a desire to control the character of citizenship. Partly also, es- 
pecially in Australia and New Zealand, it is economic. Economists 
in those dominions have developed the theory of an absorption or 
saturation point beyond which new immigration or imports of capital 
disturbs existing economic equilibrium, thus causing unsteady and 
costly development by a series of booms and depressions. These 
young countries are anxious rather to progress in an orderly fashion, 
admitting labor and capital only in proportions which can readily 
be absorbed. 

At the same time they maintain strictly their policies of conser- 
vatism of resources. In face of this situation the overcrowded 
peoples of Asia tend to feel that efforts at international harmony 
are based upon the necessity for their accepting an inferior standard 
of living. Cooped up in limited areas of scanty resources they feel 
that international agreements designed to preserve the status quo, 
will “‘freeze’’ existing situations of injustice. The ironic statement 
was quoted from Anatole France that there is one law for both the 
rich and the poor—neither may sleep at night beneath the bridges. 
In another round table a Japanese expert pointed out that national 
boundanes had not in the past been fixed by an all-wise Providence 
and that nobody could say “‘that the Treaty of Versailles was the 
last word spoken by God.” 

In the discussions, therefore, there was latent a challenge to the 
assumption that national controlsof population policies, and equally 
of natural resources, were beyond the range of argument. At the 
same time circumstances directed the trend of discussion mainly 
to the situation in Japan which offers the most difficult example of 
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the pressure of population upon limited areas and resources. It was 
recognized that there were other lands where population pressure 
was becoming, and would become, more acute. In Java the increase 
of numbers under Dutch rule is already creating the necessity for 
active policies of redistribution which have been only partially suc- 
cessful. There is more room as yet in the Philippines, but redistribu- 
tion from certain areas is also necessary there. The possibility of 
developing the Pacific islands as Hawaii and, to a less extent, Fiji 
have been developed was touched upon. The recent extensive migra- 
tions from China, northward to Manchuria and southward to British 
Malaya, were described in illuminating data papers. 

The population problems of China itself are hardly capable of 
discussion until more adequate data become available. There are 
conflicting estimates of total population ranging from less than 
300 millions to more than 600 millions. The rates of natural increase 
or decrease are not known, nor is the distribution of population 
within China known more than vaguely. Research is proceeding on 
this subject. Meantime it is known that a considerable shifting of 
population is under way, both by emigration into surrounding areas 
and by domestic migration from less to more prosperous areas. It 
was argued by Chinese experts that the principal problem at the 
moment is to redistribute population, and that, for this purpose, 
the primary needs are the development of transport facilities and 
industrial manufacturing industries. It was this view which prompted 
Sun Yat-sen’s exposition of China’s population policy in his “Three 
Principles of the People.” 

Japan, several stages ahead of China in modernization, is con- 
fronted with a population that has doubled in numbers from 30 
millions to 60 millions in sixty years and is still increasing at the 
rate of nearly a million a year. This increase is bound to continue 
for some time and be cumulative. There is some evidence that a 
rising age and changed age grouping at marriage may lead to a falling 
birth rate; but the death rate is also falling. Resources are limited, 
only one-sixth of Japan’s land is cultivable, and only one-fourth 
of its total area has a gradient of less than 15 degrees. 

The real root of Japan’s problem, however, is to be found in the 
rising standard of living demanded by the people. With a large 
annual increase pressing on limited resources, this demand for a 
rising standard can be met only by increased industrial efficiency. 
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Emigration is no solution, except for the feeling of psychological 
relief that may be induced by even a partial outlet. The Japanese 
feel that they are hemmed in by immigration restriction acts, by 
tariff walls, and often by diplomatic policies. They must have 
access to foodstuffs and raw materials, and equally to markets for 
their manufactures. This is the fundamental factor in their policies 
toward China, particularly that part of China known as Manchuria. 
In domestic policies also there arise two major problems. Evidence 
was presented to indicate the possibility of increasing use of birth 
control. The dilemma of industrial policy was also discussed. There 
are many who think that Japan is at the point reached by Great 
Britain in the middle of the nineteenth century, where free trade 
involving the sacrifice of a large part of her agriculture will be 
necessary. 

As the discussion proceeded, the complexity of the problems was 
made clear. The crude use of statistics especially the use of maps 
to consider population in relation to gross area is responsible for many 
misconceptions. The Australian continent, for example, of which 
only part of the coastal rim is suitable for close settlement, appears 
to offer much greater scope for immigration than it does in fact. 
The discussion on this point revealed the extreme difficulty of measur- 
ing in any country the points of maximum and optimum population. 
International comparisons are even more difficult. A great deal of 
careful scientific work needs to be done before anything approaching 
a thorough understanding of these problems is possible. No satis- 
factory technique has yet been devised for measuring and comparing 
standards of living. Information on comparative industrial efficiency 
is very imperfect. The implications of the uneven distribution of 
raw materials between the nations have scarcely been studied at all. 

It is of some significance, however, that the problem should be 
recognized as complex. The mere fact that it is being broken up 
into its constituent elements for intensive scientific study is the 
first step towards profitable discussion and possible ultimate solution. 


III. Industrialization in the Pacific Countries 


The population problem is intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of industrial manufacture which is proceeding in the Far East. 
That development also raises social problems of the first importance 
and it was these social problems that formed the subject of major 
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interest in the round table discussions. The research material 
presented, like that on population, was in the nature of progress 
reports. Investigations are being continued, but two useful studies, 
of China’s cotton industry, and of the carpet industry at Tientsin, 
provided useful material for the round tables. The approach to the 
subject may be gathered from the questions set for discussions: 


1. In what ways and to what extent are the social and economic 
effects of industrialization (a) detrimental (b) beneficial, to 
the workers or to the community? (For example, with 
respect to wages, hours of labor, working conditions, em- 
ployment of women and children, standards of living and 
unemployment.) 


2. Does industrialization necessarily involve 
(a) the destruction of small industries? 
(b) the decline of agriculture? 
(c) the break-up of village organization? 


3. In what, if any, degree may increasing industrialization in 
the Pacific area be accompanied by 
(a) a greater or less concentration of economic control? 
(b) a greater or less inequality of wealth distribution? 
(c) a general raising or lowering of standards of living? 


4. In view of the fact that every country of the Pacific is facing 
special difficulties in the solution of social and economic 
problems arising from changing industrial conditions, what 
can each learn from the experience of the others by way of 

(a) utilizing forms of social and economic organization 
already in existence? 
(b) suggesting new forms? 


The definition of industrialization as it is proceeding in the Far 
East was the first matter discussed. Quite evidently, Japan has gone 
a long way on the road to large-scale manufacturing industry with 
all its concomitant changes in social organization. The increasing 
use of hydro-electric power, the highly developed cotton industry, 
shipbuilding and other manufactures, are very noticeable even 
though Japanese economic life still remains predominantly agri- 
cultural and the most important recent developments have been in 
such matters as the export of raw silk. 
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In China the process of industrialization is much less developed 
as yet, and tends to be exaggerated by its concentration in the 
treaty ports which are almost the only parts of China which a for- 
eigner normally visits. There is a sense, however, in which the new 
ideas of commercial and industrial organization are penetrating 
Chinese economic life in a way which may be even more important 
ultimately than the building of large factories. 

Where the factories are beginning to spring up, a whole series of 
economic and social problems has already begun to appear. A 
Chinese data paper presented this fact as follows: 


The replacement of small workshops by large factories, the 
substitution of handicraft by machine technique, and the rise 
of a class of wage-earners in place of the independent craftsmen, 
all these tend to revolutionize the social and economic life of a 
nation noted for its economic medievalism. The transformation 
of the old Chinese gild into the employers’ association on the 
one hand, and into the trade union on the other, indicates the 
appearance of a class struggle and the rise of a nascent labor 
movement. The increase of industrial disputes and the resort 
to strikes and lockouts become a recurring phenomenon of 
Chinese economic life. The evils of child and woman labor 
begin to engage the attention of social reformers. The rising 
cost of living brings forth the issue of a fair wage and income, 
and calls attention to the importance of a thorough and sys- 
tematic investigation into the family budgets of the working 
class. Labor legislation, formerly unknown to Chinese politics, 
now becomes an integral part of the government’s social policy. 


The first point which engaged the attention of the round tables 
was the existence of certain labor arrangements such as the dormitory 
system which, under uncontrolled conditions, may lead not only to 
abuses of the economically weak laborers, but also to what is deemed 
to be unfair competition in international trade. It was contended 
that in Japan governmental inspection and control prevented the 
worst abuses of the dormitory system by which manufacturers pro- 
vide accommodation for their workpeople, but the system was 
recognized as open to abuse. When governmental control is weak, 
as it must necessarily be in China at present, such devices, as well as 
the employment of women and children, may lead to intolerable 
conditions. The Chinese Government is endeavoring by labor legisla- 
tion and by the encouragement of trade union activity to combat 
these dangers but the task is a colossal one. 
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There was some debate as to whether labor abuses of this kind 
really created unfair competition in the markets of the world. Asa 
permanent condition, low wages, long hours and bad working 
conditions do not necessarily result in low labor costs per unit of 
production. They may even be recognized by efficient employers 
as bad business. But it was recognized that in a transition period, 
especially when the consumers were poor and unable to discriminate 
and when it was possible to exploit a succession of laborers, there 
might be a real advantage in production. Cheap labor under such 
conditions may be really cheap in the sense of making possible cheap 
production. 

The existence of this problem in any country tends to prevent 
the improvement of labor conditions in any other country which 
has competitive relations with it. It also provides a reason for the 
maintenance of immigration restriction and tariff barriers. In 
addition it may, under favorable circumstances, stimulate the flow 
of capital to take advantage of cheap labor supplies. For these 
reasons the welfare of workers in Oriental factories cannot fail to be 
an object of concern to all who are interested in the improvement 
of international relations. 


IV. China’s Foreign Relations—Extraterritoriality 


From these social and economic problems the conference turned 
to consider the more immediate questions of international relations, 
particularly between China and the other Powers. Three days were 
given to the foreign relations of China in general and a similar time 
to the specific problems which relate to Manchuria. The most 
intense discussions of the conference related to these questions 
and in them the greatest progress was made towards unravelling 
the complexities of difficult situations of international tension. 
By this very fact the lines of future progress were made clear. This 
is all the more true because the conference was not an isolated 
event. The previous meetings in 1925 and 1927 had discussed the 
same subjects. In the intervals between the conference, each national 
group continued its studies of the problem. Further research was 
undertaken on obscure points, and the education of public opinion 
in relation to the facts as they were revealed was carried a stage 
farther. The round tables, therefore, took up the discussion at a 
more advanced stage than in any previous conference and got further 
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ahead with it than hitherto. The questions set for discussion reveal 
this fact clearly. They were, 


1. What elements in the history of extraterritoriality have led: 
(a) The Chinese to stress the political aspect of the prob- 
lem? 
(b) The extraterritorial powers to stress the judicial 
aspects of the problem? 


2. Is there any necessary incompatibility (or occasion of con- 
flict) between these two approaches to the problem? 


3. (a) What impasse does the present state of affairs 
present? 
(b) What, if any, solution is there to this impasse? 


4. (a) Considering the existing state of affairs, what dangers 
arise meanwhile from the current action of either side? 
(b) In the light of these dangers, what, if any, procedure is 

to be advocated? 


The data papers presented to the round tables as a basis of dis- 
cussion revealed the remarkable extent to which the progress of 
actual events had outstripped the anticipations reflected in the 
conference discussions two years earlier. Since 1927 China had 
achieved nominal unity. Great difficulties remained in extending 
the effective rule of the Nationalist Government over all China, but 
no rival government was in existence. The Nanking régime had 
been formally recognized by the Powers and was able to speak in 
the name of the Chinese people. The most urgent question dis- 
cussed by the 1927 conference, tariff autonomy, had been substan- 
tially settled and the finances of the government had been greatly 
improved thereby. While there remained some outstanding aspects 
of this problem, caused mainly by Japan not having formally agreed 
to China’s resumption of tariff autonomy, these were not deemed 
important enough to warrant round table discussion. 

In the same way events had moved since the 1927 round tables 
had spent most of their time discussing interim measures of improve- 
ment which might be effected before a single government representing 
the whole of China could urge upon the Powers the abandonment of 
the treaty rights under which foreign nationals were given the priv- 
ilege of being tried in their own consular courts. The capture of 
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Peking in 1928 left the Nationalist Government without an effective 
rival in its relations with the Foreign Powers. 

During 1929 that government had achieved some important pre- 
liminary successes in its negotiations on this question. Besides the 
Russians and Germans who had lost their extraterritorial privileges 
after the war, several minor powers had signified their agreement 
to relinquish those privileges. In the course of negotiations, Janu- 
ary I, 1930, had been set as the provisional date for abolition. China 
had therefore approached the other Powers concerned and negotia- 
tions were proceeding. Just before the conference met, the chief 
Powers had returned unfavorable replies to China’s request for 
immediate abolition. The mere fact that negotiations were proceed- 
ing showed, however, that there had been a considerable advance 
in the situation. The round tables proceeded directly, therefore, to 
an examination of the issues involved in complete abolition of extra- 
territoriality in the near future. 

China’s case for abolition has been stated so often that it was 
not necessary to do more than recall the main facts. The comparison 
with other countries, Japan, Turkey, Siam, and so forth, which 
have recovered their national sovereignty in full, is an incentive to 
the Chinese. The experience of these peoples was examined in detail. 
In this examination there occurred a notable statement by the 
leader of the Japanese group as to the effect that the effort to recover 
her national rights had had upon the Japanese mind. Part of his 
statement follows: 


To put into execution any great reform, there 
must be a period of preparation and probation, especially when 
the idea of the reform comes from abroad. We remember well 
how infinitely long those years were felt to be which were spent 
in preparing the nation for the abolition of extraterritoriality. 
Complete reforms in laws, the establishment of courts, the 
improvement of prisons, the education of judges, the perfection 
of administrative organs, each and all take long years of patient 
toil. Indeed, it took a whole generation twenty-eight years 
(1875-1901), to convince western Powers that it would be ab- 
solutely safe for their citizens to come under the jurisdiction of 
the Japanese Government. Would there were a shorter cut to 
accomplish the same end! Would that a few strokes of the 
brush could sweep away illiteracy! Would that a whole nation 
could be levitated by a magic proclamation! How gladly would 
our statesman have hailed a cheap and loud demonstration, if 
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such a stunt could really cure a defect in the life or the frame- 
work of their country. Perhaps in these latter days, when 
speed has been accelerated in every domain of human activity, 
the younger generation may invent a time-saving process, and 
yet, Japan ought not to regret that the best energies of her 
formative days were devoted to regaining her birthright, because 
the concentration of her mind upon the question of her inter- 
national status brought about such changes in her national psy- 
chology as would not else have occurred. 


The Chinese attitude was largely a plea to be allowed to share this 
educative experience. They pointed to the progress already made 
in administrative and judicial reforms, to the promulgation of codes 
of law and the effort to provide modern courts. 

Foreign members drew attention on the other hand to the neces- 
sity of ensuring really effective administration of justice, and in 
particular to guaranteeing the independence of the judges. Chinese 
members admitted that much remained to be done, and that there 
had in fact been interference by the executive with the courts, partic- 
ularly the Provisional Court at Shanghai. But they urged that it 
would strengthen the hands of those Chinese who are working for 
reform, if the Powers would agree to the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality and join forces with the stable and enlightened elements of 
Chinese opinion in the effort to build up modern conceptions of 
justice in Chinese administration. 

The round tables at Kyoto were greatly strengthened by the 
presence of foreigners who were competent to speak from the point 
of view of treaty-port residents. These members, while admitting 
the probability of abolition within the near future, stressed the 
weaknesses of the Chinese courts and the Chinese Government and 
urged the necessity of transitional safeguards for the large vested 
interests which foreigners had built up in China. It was apparent 
that the opposing points of view were closer together than they had 
hitherto been. It was made equally clear that the improved relations 
between the Chinese and foreign governments made the latter 
disposed to move more rapidly in meeting China’s case. 

Discussion centered therefore upon the ways and means of pro- 
viding safeguards for the protection of foreign nationals and their 
interests during the transition period after abolition and until 
Chinese courts were fully able to command foreign confidence. A 
proposal was put forward for the appointment of a panel of judges 
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or jurisconsults, foreign and Chinese, appointed perhaps by the 
World Court, to assist the Chinese judiciary through this period of 
modernization. While, in accordance with the Institute’s policy, 
no plans were formulated, it was apparent that there was a greater 
readiness on the part of the foreigners to regard the abolition of 
extraterritorial privileges as probable in the comparatively near 
future, and on the part of the Chinese to recognize and plan for the 
necessity of such measures as would reassure foreign residents over 
a period of transition. It became apparent also that foreign hesitancy 
was very largely based upon the difficulties which would result in the 
administration of the foreign concessions and settlements if extra- 
territoriality was abolished. The round tables, therefore, turned to 
an examination of the problems presented by the concessions and 
settlements. 


V. China’s Foreign Relations—Concessions and Settlements 


The questions set down for discussion in this connection were for 
the most part concerned with the international settlement at Shang- 
hai. The presence of representative spokesmen of the different 
foreign settlements added greatly to the reality of the discussions. 
These were not confined to Shanghai, but tended naturally to 
concern themselves with that important area, as the ultimate test 
case for the capacity of foreigners and Chinese to work together. 
The questions discussed were: 


1. What is the origin of the concessions and settlements? Ina 
consideration of this history, what opposed aspects tend 
respectively to be emphasized (a) by the Chinese, and (b) by 
those who wish to retain the concessions? 


2. From the point of view of China, what are the objections to 
the status quo? 


3. From the point of view of those who wish to retain the foreign 
concessions and settlements, what are the objections to 
complying with the Chinese demands in the situation? 


4. What, if any, change of attitude has been manifested by the 
several governments concerned within the last three years? 


per 


If concessions and settlements were abolished, what elements 
in the existing situation ought to be provided for: 
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(a) In the opinion of Chinese students of the problem? 
(b) In the opinion of foreign students of the problem? 
6. In the light of all the foregoing, what are the steps to be 
taken? 
What is the relation between extraterritoriality and the con- 


cessions 
(a) In the International Settlement at Shanghai? 
(b) In the Legation Quarter at Peiping? 
(c) In the settlements in railway zones? 


“si 


8. What is the form and character of the Chinese administra- 
tion of former concessions? 
9. Is there a trend towards Chinese control? 
10. What is the situation of the International Settlement at 
Shanghai in relation to: 
(a) General issues? 
(b) The Provisional Court? 
(c) Suggested solutions? 


The first step was obviously to review the progress already made 
in the policy of conciliation on local issues initiated by the British 
Government in 1927 and 1928. Under this policy the concessions 
at Hankow, Kiukiang and Chinkiang have’ been handed over to 
Sino-British administration, and that at Wei-hai-wei awaits only 
the conclusion of negotiations... At the same time increased repre- 
sentation has been given to Chinese interests at Tientsin and Shang- 
hai, considerable progress has been made in the working out of the 
law of nationality which particularly affects Hong-Kong, and a 
three-year agreement for the rendition of the Provisional Court at 
Shanghai has been in effect since the beginning of 1926. It was 
stated that this policy would be continued and extended. Some 
concern was expressed over its results in certain areas, but on the 
whole it was felt that the worst fears of its critics had not been 
realized. Chinese members argued also that there were considerable 
signs of progress in municipal efficiency and this contention was 
supported by foreign residents in such places as Peiping and Tientsin. 

Unfavorable comparisons, however, were drawn between the 
administration of the International Settlement and French Con- 
cession at Shanghai on the one hand, and the Chinese areas of 


1 The agreement for the return of Wei-hai-wei was signed at Nanking on April 19 by Sir 
Miles Lampson, British Minister, and C. T. Wang, Chinese Foreign Minister. (New York 


Times, April 20.) 
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Shanghai on the other. It was recognized, however, that, on the 
whole, a better feeling existed between Chinese and foreign resi- 
dents and that the time was ripe for further negotiations to take 
place. 

This feeling was reinforced by the fact that the prospect of extra- 
territoriality being abolished in the near future made it more neces- 
sary to consider schemes for the government of these foreign areas. 
At present, it was pointed out, the government derives its authority 
from an admittedly imperfect set of land regulations originally 
devised for the disposal of land to foreign residents but developed 
by force of circumstances into an incomplete charter of municipal 
government. Administrative acts taken under this authority are 
enforceable as to foreign residents in the consular courts, and as to 
Chinese in the Provisional Court which has been in part restored to 
Chinese control. If extraterritoriality were abolished, enforcement 
would need to be sought in purely Chinese courts. Such a situation 
opens up possibilities of conflict which make it advisable to find some 
new arrangement under which judicial and executive authority might 
be harmonized. Even at the present time before the Provisional 
Court has been wholly restored to Chinese control,’ there exists great 
dissatisfaction with its working. The administration of the foreign 
areas would be much more difficult if not unworkable, if the enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations were possible only in a Chinese court, 
unless in the meantime definite understanding had been reached as 
to the functions and powers of the municipal authorities. 

The Chinese members represented again definite points of grievance 
against the present situation. The existence on Chinese territory 
of areas under foreign control, the enforcement of humiliating con- 
trols over Chinese residents, the lack of sufficient provision for 
education, libraries, parks, and so forth, for the Chinese population, 
and the insufficient degree of Chinese participation in the administra- 
tion were the main points raised. The fact was brought out that 
the foreign settlement was originally intended to be for foreigners 
only, but that it has attracted a large number of Chinese residents 
who now pay a major proportion of the taxes. They feel that they 
have some right to demand more benefits than they have hitherto 
received. 

2 The text of the Agreement Relating to the Chinese Courts in the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai, signed at Nanking on February 17, 1930, by representatives of the 
governments of China, Great Britain, Brazil, Norway, the Netherlands, and the United 


States, was published in the April issue of Pacific Affairs, the journal of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, pp. 383-386. 
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The whole situation is complicated by the fact that the Settlement, 
the French Concession and the contiguous areas which have now 
been formed into a single municipality in reality form one great 
metropolitan agitation. The administration of the foreign areas is 
complicated by this fact. Moreover, the foreign residents have not 
been reassured by the evident deficiencies of administration in the 
neighboring Chinese areas and hesitate to share the control of their 
municipality. The trend of discussion, however, was to the con- 
sideration of ways and means by which cooperation could be secured 
to make of the whole area a model municipal administration for the 
whole of China. It was felt that it ought not to be impossible to 
devise some governmental scheme by which the whole metropolitan 
area could be controlled in such a way as to concede the legitimate 
national aspirations of the Chinese people while safeguarding the 
foreign vested interests and at the same time extending the area of 
efficient administration. To this end it was suggested that the first 
step needed was a thorough scientific study ot the whole area by a 
competent expert in the art of government. 


VI. The Financial Reconstruction of China 


The questions set for discussion on this topic were: 


1. What additional facts are necessary to supplement the data 
material supplied? 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, does political stability in China 

depend upon economic rehabilitation? 

(b) To what extent is the political situation in China such 
as to make possible any practical scheme of economic 
rehabilitation? 

3. To what, if any, extent does financial reconstruction involve 
some plan of international cooperation with the Chinese 
Government? 

4. If international cooperation be desired, what is the best 
method of achieving it? 


China’s foreign relations are a subject of international interest 
and discussion in a greater degree than those of any other Pacific 
country because of the transition through which China is passing 
and because of her effort to recover in full her sovereign rights. There 
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is also a great deal of interest in China’s economic problems. Indeed, 
the diplomatic and economic aspects of international relations are 
interwoven in China to a greater degree than in most other countries. 
Because of the past weakness of the government, what foreign in- 
vestments have been made have taken the form of enterprises con- 
trolled from without rather than within the country. Inevitably 
this leads to diplomatic difficulties. 

In discussing the financial and economic problems of China, there- 
fore, the round tables were faced with three aspects. The presence 
of considerable foreign enterprises throws an unusual economic 
element into diplomatic relations. To many members also it seemed 
clear that the stability of government in China depended in large 
degree upon the prior achievement of financial and budgetary stabil- 
ity. Beyond these political aspects of the subject there lies the im- 
portant economic aspect which arises from the prospect of foreign 
capital being used to provide transportation, and promote manu- 
facturing, commercial, and banking development. 

In the first and third of these aspects the Kyoto conference dis- 
cussions were handicapped by lack of adequate statistical informa- 
tion. This lack was disclosed at Honolulu in 1927 and research was 
begun, but only progress reports were available. For the 1931 
conference, it is expected that the studies which involve British, 
Japanese, American, and Chinese estimates of foreign investments 
in China, will be completed. The recommendations of the Kemmerer 
Commission on Chinese finance will also be available. 

The budgetary problem, though troublesome to a government 
which is not quite firmly established, is not of great magnitude. There 
are deficits, both in the central and the provincial budgets, controls 
of expenditure, and still more of revenue, are inadequate, and there 
remain outstanding foreign obligations. The continuance of this 
situation causes financial strain in China and ruins Chinese credit 
abroad, but the amounts involved are comparatively small compared 
with the country’s resources and could easily be handled, given a 
period of peace and stability. 

The total public debt, domestic and foreign, secured and un- 
secured, was estimated as $1,232,000,000 (gold). Of this amount 
approximately $545,000,000 is secured upon the Maritime Customs 
Revenue. A foreign banker estimated that the unsecured balance 
was divided almost equally between foreign and domestic loans. 
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Most of these unsecured loans were inherited from the northern 
government. 

Recent domestic loans of the Nanking Government have been 
soundly administered under the supervision of a powerful committee 
of Shanghai bankers with the result that the government’s credit 
has been greatly improved. During the course of the discussion 
an illuminating statement was made by an Indian member of the 
British group comparing and contrasting the financial position of 
India with that of China. The great advances made under strong 
centralized government, the art of budgetary control, the encourage- 
ment of investment, and the careful supervision of productive loan 
expenditure were pointed out. 

There were many members who felt that before any strong central 
government could evolve in China it would need to be supported 
by a stabilized system of public finance. Whether from its own 
resources China can achieve the necessary financial discipline or 
whether some measure of international economic cooperation will 
be necessary is a subject for debate. Beyond the mere balancing of 
the budget lies China’s urgent need for foreign capital to develop 
her resources. It was urged that a program of economic recon- 
struction would divert interest from politics and provide constructive 
outlets for the energies which now go into intrigues and squabbling, 
while at the same time developing resources so as to provide more 
adequate revenue for the future. 

It is clear that China’s experience in the past has not been a 
happy one in this respect, and that public opinion will not tolerate 
any form of foreign control by such means as a consortium of bankers. 
But there was some tentative discussion of the practicability of 
assistance being given by the Economic and Financial Section of the 
League of Nations. Such assistance could only come in response 
to a request from the Chinese Government itself and upon terms 
which would safeguard national autonomy. 


VII. The Problems of Manchuria 


The subject upon which most interest centered throughout the 
conference was clearly the set of problems presented in Manchuria. 
The three-cornered situation existing between China, Japan, and 
the U.S.S.R. in that area, together with the general interest of 
the great trading powers in a rapidly developing area, presented 
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the possibility of conflict and equally the necessity of international 
discussion. The Institute of Pacific Relations has been designed 
expressly to investigate such situations. (A preliminary discussion 
at Honolulu in 1927 had revealed the importance of this area.) 
In the meantime a real clash leading to hostile activities, if not to 
war, had developed around the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
dramatic mass migration of Chinese farmers into Manchuria was 
regarded as even more significant and it was evident that most of 
the members of the conference regarded the situation as one calling 
for careful study. 

The research preparation made in advance of the conference was 
the most complete of any made for the round tables. A remarkable 
set of valuable material had been got together. Chinese, Japanese, 
American, and Russian specialists had been drawn upon to provide 
analytical and statistical studies of the legal, political, economic, 
and agricultural problems involved. The round tables therefore 
approached the subject armed with a mass of documentary informa- 
tion. The constituent groups of the conference included many of 
the expert investigators and other members who had had long prac- 
tical experience of the problems were present also. The result was 
a note of reality rarely achieved in unofficial discussions. For three 
days the whole conference discussed the problems of Manchuria 
back and forth from every angle with very gratifying results in the 
clarification of the issues. The questions set for discussion were: 


1. What are the historical origins of the Manchurian question? 


2. What are the treaty rights and the problems which arise in 
connection with the following: 

(a) Administration of leased territory (Liaotung Penin- 
sula)? 

(b) The South Manchuria Railway? 

(c) The railway area? 

(d) Railway guards? 

(e) Consular police? 

(f) Administrative control of communications, post- 
office, telegraphs, and radio? 

(g) Residence, trade, and the right to lease land in the 
interior? 

(h) The construction of new railroads and ports? 
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3. What are the principal economic interests of Foreign Powers 
in Manchuria? 


4. What, if any, exceptional actions not specifically provided 
for in treaties may be taken by a foreign government to 
preserve peace and to protect its interests in another State? 


5. The general international aspects of railway questions in 
Manchuria. 


6. The problem of the Koreans in Manchuria. 
7. The issue over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


8. Possible solutions: 
(a) What specific proposals may be made for settlement 
of particular issues above discussed? 
(b) What points of controversy can be so stated as to be 
susceptible of treatment by conciliation, conference, 
or arbitration? 


It is impossible in a brief summary to do justice to the detailed 
discussion which ensued. The official report of the outlines of the 
discussions occupies about sixty printed pages, while the supporting 
documents run into hundreds of pages. 

The first main point that was made clear was the economic back- 
ground of this new international arena. This was stated as the 
convergence of three great pressures of population from the U.S.S.R., 
Japan, and China. Manchuria is the most rapidly developing frontier 
region of the whole world. Within recent years a network of railways 
has sprung into existence. The original system, built by the Russians, 
came in from the north. After the Russo-Japanese war, this was 
connected up in the southeast with the Japanese system in Korea. 
More recently still the Chinese line from Mukden to Peiping has 
been the basis of an extending network in the southwest. This 
triangular rivalry is complicated by the natural interest of the 
great trading powers in maintaining the Open Door policy and 
participating in the prospective trade increase. These powers also 
have a large general interest in the maintenance of peace in this as 
in other areas. 

An observer was present from the U.S.S.R. but did not feel free 
to take part in the round tables. In the absence of a Soviet group 
in the conference free to participate fully in round table discussion, 
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there was not much possibility of adequate consideration being 
given to the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute between China and 
the U.S.S.R. This dispute was at a critical stage when the con- 
ference met, with actual hostilities in progress, though without a 
formal state of war. The Kellogg Pact had been invoked in an effort 
to maintain peace and the incident was commonly regarded as a 
test of the efficacy of the Pact. The background of the situation was 
discussed and it seemed clear that the particular incident was only 
part of the problem created by the relationships into which China 
and the U.S.S.R. are thrown all along the borders. While no adequate 
discussion of the situation was possible in the absence of a Soviet 
group, there was a general feeling that such discussion was desirable. 

Most of the time of the round tables was taken up by the elucida- 
tion of the situation which exists in South Manchuria, primarily 
between China and Japan. Discussion opened in an atmosphere of 
some tension and it was noticeable that most of the so-called 
“‘clashes”’ of the conference were connected with this subject. The 
utmost frankness prevailed and there was some very plain speaking 
in the round tables. But it was noticeable that the tension lessened 
perceptibly after the first enunciation of general attitudes passed 
into the detailed examination of specific problems. The exchange 
of opinions in regard to the situation was more valuable, however, 
than as merely a means of outlet for strong emotions. The Japanese 
members made clear the economic basis of their deep interest in 
Manchurian development and their concern lest their economic 
situation at home, as well as their considerable investment in 
Manchuria, might be endangered by political instability in China. 
The psychological element in their attitude based on the sacrifices 
made by Japanese soldiers in a historic war, was also clearly 
demonstrated. 

On the other hand, the Chinese expressed clearly their fears of 
Japanese aggression and the fixed determination of Chinese public 
opinion to resist any threat to the territorial integrity of the republic. 
In addition there was a useful ventilation of the Chinese feeling 
regarding incidents which were regarded as evidence almost of 
Japanese terrorism. While Japanese experts preferred not to enter 
into recriminations concerning these incidents and maintained that 
the facts were related in garbled form, they took note of the state of 
Chinese feeling on the subject and expressed the intention of doing 
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what they could in their private capacities to remove any cause for 
such strong feeling. They pointed on the other hand to the very 
rapid economic development of the region in recent years. Between 
1907 and 1928 the foreign trade of Manchuria increased from 100 to 
728 while the corresponding increase in China proper was from 
100 to 279. Such rapid progress they maintained was due to the 
Japanese provision of transport and commercial facilities and, even 
more important, to the maintenance of peace and order. They 
pleaded that the interests not only of China and Japan, but of the 
great trading powers, were really harmonious. The essential need 
was for such security and order that economic progress might be 
maintained. 

In the detailed examination of problems of present difficulty, the 
first attention was given to the administration of the leased territory 
of Kwantung and the railway zone. The most difficult aspect of this 
whole question arises from the extension of the lease by the treaties 
which resulted from the famous Twenty-One Demands made by 
Japan in 1915. Japan stands upon these treaty rights, but Chinese 
public opinion regards them as having been forced unfairly from a 
weak Chinese Government which has now ceased to exist. It was 
urged on both sides that no progress could be made at this point, 
and that the best way out of the difficulty would be by the negotiation 
of a fresh treaty that would enable the events of 1915 to be regarded 
as mere matters of history. 

The disputed interpretation of the right of ‘‘administration,” 
the policing of the railway zone by military guards, alleged Japanese 
interference with the course of the Chinese revolution, the problems 
of banditry, the abuse of extraterritorial privileges by traders in 
arms and in narcotics, the activities of Japanese consular police 
outside the railway zone, the complications of the situation by the 
hundreds of thousands of Korean immigrants in Manchuria, the 
Chinese refusal to implement the treaty giving Japanese the right of 
leasing land in the interior, criticisms of Japanese policy in regard 
to the Open Door doctrine, to the building of parallel railroad lines— 
all these were threshed out in detail. 

At the close of the round tables discussion moved by mutual 
consent to the exploration of ways and means by which conciliatory 
machinery might be set up for the amicable settlement of disputes 
as they arise. Beyond the need for a new treaty of general relation- 
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ships, it was urged that some such body as the International Joint 
Commission which exists between Canada and the United States 
might prove very useful in adjusting minor but irritating disputes 
at an early stage. Such machinery, it was felt, would encourage 
cooperation and build mutual confidence. 

Informal private discussions on this point between individual 
Chinese and Japanese explored the possibilities further, but no 
specific results were attained or, indeed, sought. The problems 
of Manchuria are too intricate for any easy solution to be found. 


VIII. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific 


Beyond the specific problems of China’s foreign relations in 
Manchuria or generally there arises the question of the adequacy 
of existing diplomatic machinery in the Pacific. The consciousness 
of a Pacific comity of nations is very recent and still very weak. 
Many of the countries concerned find their chief international con- 
nections rather with Europe. This is particularly true of the British 
Dominions. On the other hand, Canada’s recent appointment of 
a Minister to Tokyo and New Zealand’s negotiation of a trade treaty 
with Japan indicate a growing appreciation of Pacific interests. 
This is firmly based upon a steadily expanding volume of trade and 
communications. In the meantime, the diplomatic arrangements 
between these countries remain much less adequate than similar 
arrangements in Europe and the problem arises of their adequacy. 
As the questions below will indicate, the subject was approached 
from the starting point of such existing instruments as the Kellogg 
Pact and the Four Power Pact of the Washington Conference. The 
questions were: 


1. What practical reasons require the provision of standing 
machinery for calling and organizing a conference as stipu- 
lated by the provisions of the Four Power Pact entered into 
at the Washington Conference? 

(If there should develop between any of the high con- 
tracting parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific 
question and involving their said rights which is not satis- 
factorily settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the 
harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, 
they shall invite the other high contracting parties to a joint 
conference to which the whole subject will be referred for 
consideration and adjustment.) 
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2. What should be the structural elements of such machinery? 
How could they be articulated with the existing machinery 
of the League of Nations? 


3. How should they be agreed upon? 


4. Inwhat way could the obligation under the Washington Four 
Power Pact to come to conference be articulated with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and with the Pact of 
Paris? 


5. (a) What obligations of the Pact of Paris are pertinent 
here? 
(b) What is ‘War as an Instrument of Policy?” 
(c) What are the “peaceful means” which by the Pact 
are the only means of settlement now permitted? 


6. (a) What measures of constraint short of war (such as boy- 
cott or other economic pressure) have been employed as 
instruments of national or international policy? 

(b) Under what, ifany, circumstances might such measures 
be properly employed? 


7. What steps towards disarmament can now be taken in the 
Pacific, and how? 


The first matter discussed was the relation of Pacific to world prob- 
lems, and of Pacific to world organization. Illuminating data papers 
were provided by the League of Nations Secretariat and by the 
International Labour Office, which showed clearly the intimate 
relations of Pacific to world politics. Such matters as disarmament, 
the World Court, the codification of international law, health organi- 
zation, mandates, etc., etc., are of interest to every people. 

On the other hand it was pointed out that there are regional as 
well as world problems to be considered. The United States and, to 
a less extent, the U.S.S.R., have cooperated with the League on 
world problems, but not on problems of European regional interest. 
The knowledge and effectiveness of the League in Pacific matters 
was seriously questioned. The abstention from membership of 
Russia and the United States is a serious handicap to efficiency in 
this region. Moreover, the Chinese members disclosed a public 
opinion in their country which is distrustful of the League and of 
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the influence of the great Powers in it and which particularly resents 
what it regards as the neglect of Chinese interests. 

Apart from the League machinery, it was pointed out that the 
network of treaty relationships between Pacific countries is thin, 
and thinnest at the most dangerous points. It was urged that there 
was need for new devices of diplomacy and particularly for some 
specific organization of periodic conferences. Several members 
demurred to this argument, and protested against any suggestion 
for further complicating existing machinery. In their view what 
was needed was a more effective pressure of public opinion to make 
existing machinery function better. 

There was common ground, however, between these two points 
of view in regarding the comparative neglect of Pacific problems 
as needing remedy. Various means of decentralization of League 
or other diplomatic machinery were advocated; the calling of periodic 
conferences was suggested. But the idea which seemed to find most 
favor was the necessity for such a permanent secretarial organization 
as that which now enables the Health section of the League to func- 
tion effectively in the Far East. It was recognized, however, that 
the prior need was the education of public opinion regarding these 
matters. 

For this purpose, not only the biennial conferences but the whole 
organization of the Institute of Pacific Relations, in research and in 
education, was regarded as a valuable instrument, the use of which 
should be further extended. 


A CONTINUING PROCESS 


It is difficult to evaluate the results of such a conference as that 
at Kyoto. No immediate practical results were sought. There were 
no resolutions passed, no policies endorsed and no actions taken. 
The only results which came from the Conference are in the nature 
of things intangible and immeasurable, consisting of the most part 
of the influence which the round table discussions and the Conference 
associations had upon the individual opinions of its members and 
through them upon wider circles in the communities from which 
they came. Certain broad results appear, however, to be reasonably 
clear. In the first place it was doubted by many people whether it 
would be possible to hold the Conference and discuss such delicate 
topics openly in one of the countries most concerned without inviting 
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disaster. The Conference was held; the difficulties of discussion were 
not shirked. Situations of conflict were fully discussed. On more 
than one occasion feeling was tense but the results more than justified 
the optimism of those who promoted and prepared the Conference. 
That it should have been held at all is an achievement. 

There are many members of the Institute who feel that one of 
the chief values of the biennial conference lies in the opportunities 
they offer for the making of personal friendships among representa- 
tive people from different countries. Apart from the work of the 
round tables and other organized forms of discussion, there were 
almost innumerable private conversations and conferences going 
on throughout the whole meeting. A considerable proportion of 
the membership of the Conference consisted of men and women who 
were renewing and deepening former acquaintances. The building 
up of understanding through personal friendship among important 
groups of people in this way is a matter of some considerable sig- 
nificance. From the point of view of the Kyoto Conference there 
were two important results which deserve separate mention. 

In the first place, considerably more than three hundred repre- 
sentative people from all Pacific countries were given an opportunity 
to see Japan at its best. In the carefully arranged program of 
entertainment they were given insight into Japanese cultural life 
such as few people have an opportunity to receive. Japan, it was 
said, sold herself to the Conference. Certainly all the Conference 
members carried away with them deep permanent impressions of 
the reality and strength of the Japanese cultural condition. On the 
other hand the meeting of such a conference in Japan made a con- 
siderable impression upon Japanese public opinion. The meetings 
were well reported and the daily press gave considerable space not 
only to the formal reports of the round tables and lectures but also 
to the organization of the Institute and to personal interviews. There 
is good evidence that because of international cooperation, Japan was 
considerably advanced by the fact that an important unofficial 
conference was held in that country. In his concluding address, 
the president of the Conference, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, laid special stress 
upon this fact. 

It may fairly be said also that the round table discussions qualified 
the issues involved in the subjects discussed to a very considerable 
degree. The thorough proportion not only of the research material 
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but also of the technique of discussion meant that very little time 
was wasted and the round tables got to grips with their subjects 
right away. Speeches were discouraged. Informal questions and 
answers, brief statements and comments across the table made for 
rapid progress in mutual understanding. There could be no doubt 
that the members of the Conference left with many new ideas and 
increased understanding of points of view in opposition to those 
which they themselves had previously entertained. 

Some part of this better understanding can be transferred to wider 
circles. The widespread publicity especially within Japan itself 
carried the emphases and proportions in which the various questions 
were viewed to a very wide circle. The carefully published record 
of the Proceedings which will shortly appear will have the same 
influence in a more permanent way, particularly in university circles. 
A large proportion of the membership of the Conference also con- 
sisted of men and women connected with organizations in their 
respective countries through the medium of which they may interpret 
the new light which they themselves gained from the Conference 
discussions to widespread groups. The most important publicity 
which the Conference has received in fact has come from the news- 
paper interviews and articles, public utterances and similar forms 
of personal influence by returning members in their own countries. 

It must be emphasized also that the Kyoto Conference was not an 
isolated incident. It is a part of continuing process of study and 
research. During the meetings at Kyoto, the executive officers 
of the Institute met in international committees and in their national 
groupings considered the best means of carrying forward the work 
of the Institute in proportion for the fourth conference to be held 
in China in 1931. Each group, therefore, took back to its home 
constituency a program of research and education which is part of 
a concerted international plan. During 1930 and 1931 each group 
through its various committees and personal contacts will carry 
forward the double task of disseminating the results of previous 
discussions and preparing the necessary material for discussions at 
future conferences. Particular attention may perhaps be drawn to 
the extensive program undertaken as a result of the deliberations 
of the International Research Committee. Studies are projected of 
land utilization, population, industrialism, tariffs, shipping, foreign 
trade, the status of resident aliens, government of Pacific dependen- 
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cies, the development of outstanding diplomatic issues particularly 
in China, and many other related topics. The whole of this research 
program is devolved upon universities and research institutions in 
the several countries concerned. It is directing the attention of 
specialized investigators to the problems which round table discus- 
sions have shown to be important in international relations of the 
Pacific peoples. In so doing it is mobilizing the learning as well as 
the leadership of the Pacific. As the results of these researches be- 
come available, they are of use not only to ensuing conferences 
but are fed into the general stream of information. Perhaps their 
most important views may be found in university teaching from 
which leadership may be developed in the coming generations. 

It is such results as these which the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is primarily designed to achieve but in addition there have in the past 
and will no doubt be in the future important by-products of practical 
and important character. Individual members of the Conference 
are stimulated to undertake in their personal capacities, entirely 
outside of the Institute work, efforts at the improvement of particular 
situations of difficulty. The opening statement of the British group 
at Kyoto bore testimony to the way in which discussions at the 
Honolulu Conference in 1927 opened up avenues which individual 
British and Chinese members were able to explore and which had 
undoubtedly resulted in a considerable improvement in the relations 
between Britain and China. It is reasonable to expect that similar 
results will accrue in the future to the efforts of other groups. For 
these, however, the Institute takes no responsibility and can claim 
no credit beyond the provision of a meeting place where individuals 
from the countries concerned may come together in a friendly at- 
mosphere and discuss with the utmost frankness and freedom from 
responsibility, problems of mutual concern. The genius of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is educational. It is an effort to 
combine learning and leadership in a scientific investigation of 
international relations. 
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